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rDram)RD % 

^^j^HE desire of happiness, beyond ( 

m all doubt, is a natural desire/' k. 

* ifl^fi Henry van Dyke in *']oy i" • 
and Power!' 

But, what constitutes happiness? I 

Where shall we seek happiness? How \ 

can we find happiness? Can everyone \ 
be happy? Is happiness a duty? 

These, and others questions are an- 
swered in the following quotations, 

which have been gleaned from more ) 
than one hundred authors. 

It is hoped that they may bring cheer 

and encouragement to all who may \ 
chance to read these messages. 

A beautiful thought is given for each > 

day of the year, which shows us we can [ ;' 

be happy if we only cultivate "the see- I - 

ing eye and the feeling heart." ^| 

Helen Hunt lackson says: "Cheeri- f^% 

ness is a thing to be more profoundly Jt a 

grateful for than all that genius ever i\ 

inspired or talent ever accomplished, t^ 

Next best to natural, spontaneous cheer- jf;-? 

iness is deliberate, intended and per- \.^ 

sistent cheeriness, which we can create, ^| 

can cultivate and can so foster and f^ 

cherish that after a few years the world jp 
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will never suspect that it was not an 
hereditary gift." 

Surely, everyone desires happiness, 
but all do not see that joy unspeakable 
is always close at hand, only waiting to 
be grasped. 
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There is ever a song somewhere, my 

dear, 
Be the skies above or dark or fair, 

There is ever a song that our hearts 

may hear — 
There is ever a song somewhere, my 

dear — 
There is ever a song somewhere." 

— James Whitcomb Riley. 
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FIRST 

The first step toward happiness is to 
determine to be happy. 

— George Hodges. 

SECOND 

If a man is unhappy, this must be his 
own fault ; for God made all men to be 
happy. — Epictetus. 

THIRD 

Happiness is one of the greatest 
things in the world, and joy is indispen- 
sable to any or every high state of at- 
tainment. Therefore, whoever can 
produce happiness or give entertain- 
ment is doing a work that is equal in 
every respect to any of the so-called 
great works in human life. 

— Christian D. Larson. 

FOURTH 

"With every rising of the sun 
Think of your life as just begun." 
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George Hodges. 





NINTH «/ M 

Happiness must not be left too much 8g9 

to outside conditions. The ultimate ^ 

result of life will be ourselves — nothing 0p 
more nor less. It is, after all, what we 

are that largely makes for contentment. <^ 

— Henry D. Chapin. ^^ 

TENTH pi 

This instinct for happiness is as deep- |^| 

ly imbedded in man's nature as the in- ||| 

stinct of life itself. j^vi 

—Newell Dwight Hillis. || 



ELEVENTH ^>| 

' Happiness is discovered in many un- ^ * 
suspected places. f 
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TWELFTH l\ 

The most satisfactory thing in all %{ 

this earthly life is to be able to serve %^ 

our fellow-beings — first, those who are tpk 

bound to us by ties of love, then the ||^ 

wider circle of fellow-townsmen, fel- J|f 

low-countrymen, or fellow-men. To be \m 

of service is a solid foundation for con- |^| 

tentment in this world. ^ 

—Charles W. Eliot W 
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IIRTEENTH 

piest man I ever knew was 
md a Methodist exhorter. 

the sorrowful, uplifted the 
d joy into the houses of 
idded gaiety in life to gath- 
lie young, and consolation 
lent to the old by carrying 

the scriptural motto, "Be 
business while serving the 

ount of pleasure that there 
irld can never be measured. 
)sophy of life is reciprocity 
;ets v/hat he gives. {March 

— Chauncey Depew. 

URTEENTH 

rts than we dream of enjoy 
;ss and share our sorrow. 
— George fVm. Curtis. 

IFTEENTH 

ith change of scene and oc- 
a great aid, both to health 
;s8. Nothing depresses like 

'Newell Divight Hillis. 
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^ SIXTEENTH i i 

»«: If our life be one of toil and of suf- K * 

^ fering, if the world outside be cold and ^ : 

wj dreary, what a pleasure to return to the y j 

jE^ sunshine of happy faces and the | ' 

^ warmth of hearts we love. j[" 

nj — 5/r /oAn Lubbock. \ 

m SEVENTEENTH 

ftef "If thou art blessed 

iA| Then let the sunshine of thy gladness j 

j^ rest ; 

'mffi On the dark edges of each cloud that 

r4 lies 

jftj Black in thy brother's skies, ^ 

^ If thou art sad I ! 

mi Still be thou in thy brother's gladness 

^ gUd." 

i^ EIGHTEENTH f , 

^ ' 

fS/i There is such a thing as exquisite en- '\ 

w}. joyment in simple consciousness of ex- ^ > 

Wi^ istence. — Henry Ward Beecher, % | 

w^ y ^ 

-•** NINETEENTH \A 

§ ^ 
When thou wishes t to give thyself 

^ delight, think of the excellencies of \ . 

^ji those who live with thee. i 

gS — Marcus Aurelius. \ 
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TWENTIETH 

O Life and Love! O happy throng 
Of thoughts, whose only speech is song I 
O heart of man I canst thou not be 
Blithe as the air is, and as free? 

— Henry W. Longfellow. 

TWENTY'FIRST 

The first requisite for enduring hap- 
piness is in having work to do in which 
one believes. 

— Henry D. Chapin. 

TWENTY-SECOND 

There are three sources of happiness 
in professional occupations. 

The first is the sense of harmony be- 
tween the occupation and the mental 
condition of the person who follows it. 

The second is the feeling of effi- 
ciency. This is always agreeable in it- 
self, even when the occupation is not 
precisely congenial. 

The third is the knowledge that the 
work we are engaged upon, whether 
agreeable in itself or not, will be re- 
warded by some benefit to ourselves or 
others of a nature extraneous to itself. 
— Philip Gilbert Hamerton. 
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TWENTY-THIRD 



Man is not simply a worker; if he is 
to be happy, he must also play. 

— Newell Dwight Hillis. 

TWENTY-FOURTH 

"Whichever way the wind doth blow, 
Some heart is glad to have it so. 
Then blow it east or blow it west, 
The wind that blows, that wind is best." 

TWENTY-FIFTH 

Happiness is not solitary, but social ; 
and so we can never have it without 
sharing it with others. 

— Henry van Dyke. 

TWENTY-SIXTH 

Joy is not in things, it is in us, and I 
hold to the belief that the causes of our 
present unrest, of this contagious dis- 
content spreading everywhere, are in 
us at least as much as in exterior condi- 
tions. 

— Charles Wagner. 







THIRTIETH 

Give strong thought to the happy 
side of your life and you will establish 
your life on the happy side. 

— Christian D. Larson. 

THIRTY'FIRST 

It is no use to grumble and complain ; 

It's just as cheap and easy to rejoice, 
When God sorts out the weather and 
sends rain — 

Why, rain's my choice. 

— James Whitcomb Riley. 
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THIRD 



I believe in gittin' as much good f: j 
outen life as you kin — not that I ever \ 

set out to look for happiness ; seems like 
the folks that does, never find it. I 
jes' do the best I kin where the good 
Lord put me at, an' it looks like I got 
a happy feelin' in me 'most all the 
time. (Mrs. Wiggs.) 

"^ — A. C. Hegan. 

FOURTH 

i 

God's in His heaven. 
All's right with the world. 

— Browning. 

FIFTH 

Happiness cannot be found by direct 
seeking, but by setting our faces to- 
ward the things from which it flows; 
and so we must climb the mount if we 
would see the vision, we must tune the 
instrument if we would hear the music. 

— Henry van Dyke. 

SIXTH 

We have crept out of our close and 
crowded houses into the night and 
morning, and we see what majestic ; 
beauties daily wrap us in their bosom. 
— Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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TENTH 



f * Cheerfulness accompanies patience, 

: I which is one of the main conditions of 

Cji^ happiness and success in life. 

kfM — Samuel Smiles. 

'■'it 

^1 ELEVENTH 

r*2{| The joy of a wise man stands firm 

t^ without interruption; in all places, at 

?^1 all times, and in all conditions, his i i 

'jaj thoughts are cheerful and quiet. As it } 

^A never came in to him from without, so ( . 

?y it will never leave him; but it is born j j 

^^ within him, and inseparable from him. ^ ) 
ifa' (Seneca's Morals.) i, ] 
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jSH God is in our happiness; and be- f j 

'0S cause He has let us know of His being 5 

^A in it. He will be in it for us forever. j ^ 

0^ For the Father would not have let us ; \ 

ijii know that His gifts to us are from ! i 

^ above, and out of an infinite treasury, if ^ 

^ He did not intend us more than we 

W^ have, much more, infinitely more. v ! 

jfsS — William Mountford. \ . 
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IRTEENTH ^: 

all the true pleasures of jt' \ 
)t without, but within. 
— Sir John Lubbock. 

URTEENTH 

I, at morning's rosy prime, 
the rising sun. 
—James Gordon Brooks. 

FTEENTH 

le and change. Each year 
ir heads, is a hand of bless- 
George William Curtis. 

XTEENTH 

autiful thoughts and your 
ill disappear. 
— Christian D. Larson. 

ENTEENTH 

irry; eat three square meals 
^our prayers; be courteous 
litors; keep your digestion 
se; go slow and easy. May- 
other things that your spe- 
luires to make you happy, 
end, these, I reckon, will 
ood lift. 

— Abraham Lincoln. 
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EIGHTEENTH 

A deep, unquenchable spirit of joy 
is at once the truest evidence that we 
believe in the beneficence of the Father, 
and that we have penetrated deep 
enough into life's mystery to see how 
best, most economically, most cour- 
ageously and helpfully to take it. 

— Horatio W. Dresser. 
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NINETEENTH 

There are two fundamental necessi- 
ties for a happy life, namely, a useful 
occupation for mind and body, and an 
outlet for unselfish affection. 

— Henry D. Chapin. 

TWENTIETH 

It is well to observe what a range of 
thought and sentiment is opened up by 
genuine happiness, and then, when the 
spirit of depression weighs heavily up- 
on us, to recall these conditions, to let 
the morbid thought languish for mere 
want of attention, to stir one's self, to 
arouse a forced happiness if one can- 
not shake off the heavy spirit in any 
other way. 

— Horatio W. Dresser. 
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TWENTY'FIRST 



The reaction from pain is a source of 
great delight; as in restoration to 
health, the dispersing of a deep gloom 
or melancholy, the recovery from 
panic, the quenching of a long re- 
pressed appetite. 
[ — Alexander Bain. 

TWENTY-SECOND 

"There is so much to be enjoyed, one 
.; never gets to the end of it" 

! i TWENTY-THIRD 



*> * 






"Let us make our lives like songs, 
brave, cheery, tender and true, that ^^ 
shall sing themselves into other lives, j^" 
and so help to lighten burdens and 
cares." |v 

TWENTY-FOURTH |:' 

What we need is, not more cultiva- W? 
tion, but a recognized habit of enjoy- y^ 
ment. — Agnes Repp Her. sj< 

TWENTY-FIFTH 

Pleasure' is a jewel which will only 
retain its luster when it is in a setting 
of work. — W. M. Strickler. 
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TWENTY-SIXTH 

Those who cause beauty to gladden 
in the world are rewarded by the after- 
glow of happiness in themselves, so 
near is dust to dream, so truly are hu- 
man achievements a part of the divine. 

— Bliss Carman. 

TWENTY-SEVENTH 

The true joy of working comes when 
it calls forth the various faculties of 
our nature, and creative results come 
from the correlation of these powers. 
Nothing else in life can take the place 
of the satisfaction thus obtained. 

- — Henry D. Chapin. 

TWENTY-EIGHTH 

"God is everywhere — 
Between us and about us, 
Within us and without us ; 
There cannot be a place for woe. 
For God is joy, we know." 
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FIFTH ^4 



Be glad of life, because it gives you ||-| 
the chance to love and to work and to Y I 
play and to look up at the stars. (• \ 

— Henry van Dyke. 

SIXTH i 

1 

^ The good-finder (if such a barbaric ^ 

^ sounding word may be used) , is thank- I i 

i ful for whatever comes. \ * 

^ — Ossian Lang. 

i SEVENTH 

,^ Another underlying condition of 

j? contentment is not to take one's self, or ; 
M even the affairs of life, too seriously. ! 
M In looking back, every one can see how 
^M much unhappiness has been derived 
' "^ from an over-weening sense of one's im- 
portance. 

— Henry D. Chapin. 
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m EIGHTH ij 

^ r 'I 

i^* The life of many a man and woman V } 

^ is so filled with overmuch of good r | 

!^ things that they have no time to enjoy ^ | 

m the least of their treasures. f J 

jttj — Newell Dwight Hillis. f-^ 
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THIRTEENTH 



We may be sure that cheerful be- 
liefs about the unseen world, framed in 
full harmony with the beauty of the 
visible universe, and with the sweetness 
of domestic affections and joys, and 
held in company with kindred and 
friends, will illuminate the dark places 
on the pathway of earthly life and 
brighten all the road. 

—Charles W. Eliot. 
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FOURTEENTH 

By forgetting ourselves in thinking 
of the feelings of others we gain hap- 
piness. — Henry D. Chapin. 

FIFTEENTH 

"Words of cheer thrill not only the 
soul of the hearer, but equally the soul 
of the speaker, because they are God's 
words." 

SIXTEENTH 

Mental sunshine makes the mind 
grow, and perpetual happiness makes 
human nature a flower garden in 
bloom. — Christian D. Larson. 
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TWENTY'FIRST 

No pleasure is comparable to the 
standing upon the vantage ground of 
truth. 

— Bacon. 
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TWENTY-SECOND 

Instead of seeking happiness by 
going out of our place, our skill should 
be to find it where we are. 

— Henry Ward Beecher. 
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TWENTY THIRD 

Being happy — being appreciative, 
being grateful — is not altogether a mat- 
ter of temperament. Nor is it depend- 
ent upon outward circumstances. Not 
at all. 

— Ossian Lang. 

TWENTY'FOURTH 

The world will be to each one of 
us very much what we make it. The 
cheerful are its real possessors, for the 
world belongs to those who enjoy it. 

— Samuel Smiles. 
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TWENTY-EIGHTH 
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Live only in a great To -Day, whose 
happy thoughts weave golden hours. 

— Josephine Rollett Wright. 

TWENTY-NINTH 

It is so possible to be glad in the glad- 
ness of other people ; and, too, it is pos- 
sible so to extend one's own life into 
higher regions that his happiness shall 
not be altogether dependent upon other 
people. 

— Lilian Whiting. 

THIRTIETH 

A grateful heart is the mainspring 
of happiness. 

— Ossian Lang. 

THIRTY'FIRST 

Happy, indeed, the man who can say 
that he owes no man anything. 



Newell D wight Hillis. 
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FOURTH 



iThc sacred sun, above the waters raised, 
Through heaven's eternal brazen por- 
tals blazed, 
And wide o'er earth diffused his cheer- 
ing ray. 

—Pope. 

FIFTH 

Be still, sad heart! and cease repining; 
Behind the clouds is the sun still shin- 
ing. 

— Henry W. Longfellow. 

SIXTH 

There is no such tonic as happiness. 
V _jf^^ M. Strickler. 

SEVENTH 

Mental labor is more enjoyable than 
manual labor in the process. The es- 
sence of the joy lies in the doing, rather 
than in the result of the doing. There 
is a life-long and sdlid satisfaction in 
any productive labor, manual or men- 
tal, which is not pushed beyond the 
limit of strength. 

— Charles W. Eliot. 
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EIGHTH 

It is wonderful indeed how much in- 
nocent happiness we thoughtlessly 
throw away. 

— iSjV John Lubbock. 

NINTH 

Live on the sunny side ; count every- 
thing joy ; believe most thoroughly that 
all things are working for greater and 
greater good to you, and be determined 
to prove it in greater and greater meas- 
ure. 

— Christian D. Larson. 

TENTH 

His cheerfulness should be the gift 
of the sunlight; the air should suffice 
for his inspiration, and he should be 
tipsy with water, 

— Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

ELEVENTH 

A happy life depends on virture. 
Hence proceed all things that arc beau- 
tiful, honourable, and excellent, * • • 
and they are well stored with joys. 
— Cicero. 
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TWELFTH 

Not only is it every man's privilege 
to be happy; it is his duty, his manifest 
obligation. Happiness is the condition 
of his higher achievements and his 
higher usefulness. It is the exhilara- 
tion of the highest energy, and lends 
wings. 

— Lilian Whiting. 

THIRTEENTH 

Then on to-morrow's dawn your care 

employ 
To search the land, but give this day to 

joy. 

— Dryden. 

FOURTEENTH 
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Happy the disposition that rejoices 
even when the cloud stands upon the 
horizon, waiting for the moment when 
the cloud may be shattered with sun- 
shine, or thinking of God's angels that 
in that cloud will ride homeward when 
their day's work is done, and good has 
been brought forth from seeming evil. 

— Newell D wight Hillis. 
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M TWENTIETH 

^ It is better than a sermon to hear 

Vi? my wife Prue talk to the children ; and 

=(||| when she speaks to me it seems sweeter 

^ than psalm singing ; at least, such as we 

?fej have in our church. I am very happy. 

il& (Prue and I.) 

^5^ — George William Curtis. i \ 

% TWENTY'FIRST l " 

jjftj Be cheerful, man of care, for great is ^Mj 

^ the multitude of chances, h * 

'gS Burst thy fetters of anxiety, and walk l^ j 

^ among the citizens of ease. j( ? 

^,i — Martin Farquhar-Tupper. I a 

m TWENTY-SECOND l^ 

pjK The staple of pleasure must be found m' 

•^ in small measures, and in common |^ 

fe| things. — Henry Ward Beecher. O 

m n 

H TWENTY-THIRD ^_\ 

V^ I defy any person, * * * to ex- ^ i 

feg haust the possibility of enjoyment com- ' - 

wA ing from acquaintance with Nature and 

^ appreciation of what Nature can do i 

I^Q ^^^ does do in any single horizon. I 

^ — Horace Fletcher. fjyt? 
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TWELFTH iL 

I am always content with that which 
happens; for I think that what God ( 
chooses is better than what I choose. 

— Epictetus. 

THIRTEENTH 

To be strong 
Is to be happy I 

— Henry W. Longfellow. 
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ajj Happiness seems made to be shared. (| 

M — Corneille. 1 

S^ FIFTEENTH ^ 

|p Cheerful looks make every dish a feast, / 

dS And 'tis that crowns a welcome. 

^g — Massinger. ] 

h SIXTEENTH 

^ If solid happiness we prize, ; 

-^ Within our breast this jewel lies, t 

|b And they are fools who roam; [ 

jpS The world has nothing to bestow : 1 

^ From our own selves our joys must t 

5jj| flow, I 

•ftn And that dear hut — our home. | 

— Nathaniel Cotton. f 
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FOURTH 

Our pleasures, like honey, should be 
extracted not from a few stately flow- 
ers, named and classic, but from the 
whole multitude, great and small, 
which God has sown with profuse hand 
to smile in every nook, and to make the 
darkest corners warm with their glow- 
ing presence. 

— Henry Ward Beecher. 

FIFTH 

How joyed my heart in the rich melo- 
dies 

That overhead and 'round me did arise! 

The moving leaves — the water's gen- 
tle flow — 

Delicious music hung on every bough. 

— Isaac Walton, 

SIXTH 

It is apparent * * * that a good 
measure of out-of-door life is desirable 
for him who would secure the elements 
of a happy life. 

—Charles W. Eliot. 

SEVENTH 

Joy Cometh in the morning. 

— Psalm XXX :5. 
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NINETEENTH 

Happy is the man that loves flowers ! 
— Henry Ward Beecher. 
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TWENTIETH 

Every sort of beauty has been lav- 
ished on our allotted home ; beauties to 
enrapture every sense, beauties to satis- 
fy every taste; forms the noblest and 
the loveliest, colors the most gorgeous 
and the most delicate, odors the sweet- 
est and subtlest, harmonies the most 
soothing and the most stirring; the sun- 
ny glories of the day; the pale Elysian 
grace of moonlight, the lake, the moun- 
tain, the primrose, the forest, and the 
boundless ocean; ^silent pinnacles of 
aged snow' in one hemisphere, the mar- 
vels of tropical luxuriance in another; 
the serenity of sunsets ; the sublimity of 
storms; everything is bestowed in 
boundless profusion on the scene of our 
existence; we can conceive or desire 
nothing more exquisite or perfect than 
what is round us every hour, and our 
perceptions are so framed as to be con- 
sciously alive to all. (Mr. Greg, in 
Pleasures of Life.) 

— Sir John Lubbock. 
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No man can live happily who re- 
gards himself alone, who turns every- 
Siing to his own advantage. Thou 
must live for another, if thou wishest 
to live for thyself. — Seneca. 

SIXTH 

Now happiness consists in activity: 
such is the constitution of our nature: 
it is a running stream, and not a stag- 
nant pool. (The Book of Nature.) 

— Good. 

SEVENTH 

The unselfish person lives in an en- (L 
vironment of happiness, surrounded by r<. 
those whom he has helped to be happy, ^ 
and who in return are endeavoring to 
bring happiness to him. 

— George Hodges. 
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EIGHTH 

The happy person is the one who 
finds occasions for joy at every step. He 
does not have to look for them, he just 
finds them. 

— Ossian Lang. 
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I find the gayest castles in the air \ 

that were ever piled far better for com- \ 

fort and for use than the dungeons in i j 

the air that are daily dug and caverned % \ 

out by grumbling, discontented people. \ 

A man should make life and nature \ 

happier to us, or he had better never j 

been born. : ; 
— Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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TENTH 

* * * all who joy would win 
Must share it, — Happiness was born a 
J twin. — Byron. 

m ELEVENTH 

PI Make the attainment of continuous 

j)^ happiness and greater happiness a per- 

fe manent part of your strongest ambi- 

Pl tion. You will soon find results. Your 

^ unhappy moments will become less and : ; 

^ less frequent, as well as less and less * ; 

^ significant, while your happy moments j \ 

fe«j will become so numerous as to almost \ * 

ffi| become one continuous moment, and 

^ the richness of jrour joy will increase 

f^ daily to a most satisfying degree. ; 

— Christian D. Larson. 
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TWELFTH 

"If your spirits are low, do some- 
hing; if you have been doing some- 
hing, do something different." 

THIRTEENTH 

The soul was made for joy and good 
heer. — Newell Dwight HUhs. 

FOURTEENTH 

lehold the happy man, his face is 

rayed with pleasure. 
iis thoughts are of calm delight, and 

none can know his blessedness. 
— Martin Farquhar Tapper. 

FIFTEENTH t| 

A sound Mind in a sound Body, is a M 
hort but full description of a happy fe 
itate in this World. — Locke. wa 

SIXTEENTH 

Let 'Bright, Cheerful and Happy,' 
e your watchword, and try to live it 
ut. (Thought Vibration.) 

— IVilliam Walker Atkinson. 
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SEVENTEENTH 




Happiness lies in the consciousness 
we have of it, and by no means in the 
way the future keeps its promises. 

— Georges Sand. 

EIGHTEENTH 

Some persons are always breaking 
out into happiness, because everything 
is bringing them pleasure. It comes in 
at the eye, and at the ear, at the portals 
of smell, taste, and touch, in things lit- 
tle and great, in shapes and colors, in 
contrasts and analogies, in exactitudes, 
and in fanciful associations ; in homely 
life, and in wild and grand life. 

— Henry Ward Beecher, 

NINETEENTH 

It is kindly sympathy with human 
life that enables one to secure happi- 
ness. — Henry Ward Beecher. 

TWENTIETH 

"That thou art happy, owe to God ; 
that thou continuest such, owe to thy- 
self." 
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TWENTY'FIFTH 

The happy have whole days, and those 

they use; 
Th' unhappy have but hours, and those 

they lose. — Dry den. 

TWENTY-SIXTH 

His overthrow heap'd happiness upon 

him; 
For then, and not till then, he felt 

himself. 
And found the blessedness of being 

little. — Shakspeare. 

TWENTY'SEVENTH 

Happiness is inward, and not out- 
ward; and so it does not depend on 
what we have, buton what we are. 

— Henry van Dyke. 

TWENTY'EIGHTH 

Now the heart is so full that a drop 

over-fills it. 
We are happy now because God wills 

it. — Lowell. 
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FIRST 

"Resolve to be merry, 
All worry to ferry, 
Across the famed waters that bid us 
forget; 
And no longer fearful. 
But happy and cheerful. 
We'll find life has much that's worth 
living for yetl" 

SECOND 

A face without smiles is a garden 
without flowers. 

— Constans L. Good ell. 

THIRD 

Happiness is not in the possession of 
a fortune; happiness is in the self-re- 
liance and industry that makes a for- 
tune. 

— Newell Dwight Hillis. 
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EIGHTH 

A merry heart doeth good like a 
medicine. — Proverbs xvii, 22. 

NINTH 

Happy are those whose sweet and 
gentle speech fills the common life with 
sweetness and light. 

— Newell Dwight Hillis. 

TENTH 

Let us define a happy life as consist- 
ing, not in the repelling of evil, but in 
the acquisition of good ; and let us seek 
to procure it, not by doing nothing, 
whether one is feeling pleasure, as Aris- 
tippus says, or feeling no pain, as 
Hieronymus insists, but by doing some- 
thing, and giving our mind to thought. 

— Cicero. 

ELEVENTH 

There are two things which will 
make us happy in this life, if we attend 
to them. The first is, never to vex our- 
selves about what we cannot help ; and 
the second, never to vex ourselves about 
what we can help. 

—Chatfield. 
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FIFTEENTH 

Whatever training and instructions 
can do to fit us for our necessary avoca- 
tions and labours, adds to our happi- 
ness. * * * The amusements and 
amenities of life are only enjoyed to the 
full after special training. 

— Alexander Bain. 

SIXTEENTH 

What does it profit a man to be the 
landed proprietor of countless acres un- 
less he can reap the harvest of delight 
that blooms from every road of God's 
earth for the seeing eye and the loving 
spirit? 

— Henry van Dyke. 

SEVENTEENTH 

Happiness is not, like a large and 
beautiful gem, so uncommon and rare 
that all search for it is vain, all efforts 
to obtain it hopeless; but it consists of 
a series of smaller and commoner gems, 
grouped and set together, forming a 
pleasing and graceful whole. 

— Samuel Smiles. 
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TWENTY-SECOND 
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Learn to think that everything must 
come out better and better if you only 
do your best; then proceed to do your 
best Have no fear of results so long 
as you do your best; and believe firmly 
that whatever comes to him who always 
does his best must of necessity be good. 
If it does not appear to be good, it is 
only temporarily disguised, and will 
soon reveal itself to be the greatest 
blessing that could have been desired. 
No person can be unhappy who lives 
in this thought; and he who lives con- 
stantly in this thought will not only 
become happier, and thus healthier, but 
he will also discover that things always 
turn out better and better when we do 
our best. 

— Christian D. Larson. 
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Still all great souls still make their own 

content ; 
We to ourselves may all our wishes i 

grant; • 

For, nothing coveting, we nothing | 

want. f 

— Dryden. 
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m TWENTY-EIGHTH 

^ The art of being happy lies in the 
SS power of extracting happiness from 

common things. 
lis — Henry Ward Beecher. 



TWENTY-NINTH 

Men become the happier when they 
realize that Nature is their partner and 
co-worker in every enterprise. 

— Newell Dwight Hillis. 

THIRTIETH 

What happiness the rural maid attends, 
In cheerful labour while each day she 

spends ! 
She gratefully receives what Heaven 

has sent, 
And, rich in poverty, enjoys content. 

— Gay. 

THIRTY'FIRST 

Happiness is a sunbeam which may 
pass through a thousand bosoms with- 
out losing a particle of its original ray. 

— Sir P. Sidney. 
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:ople call her happy. And why %^ 

lould they not? (^ 

— Ossian Lang. 'iV 

w 

SECOND gj 

In the long run, people are generally ^4i 
3t to get what they look for ; tihose who 
:e seeking trouble usually find it. A 
ippy disposition is therefore to be cul- 



I 



vated. ^ 




FOURTH 

He that is of a merry heart hath a 
continual feast. 

Proverbs xv., /J. 



FIFTH 

"He who goes down into the battle of 
life giving a smile for every frown, a 
cheery word for every cross one, and 
lending a helping hand to the unfor- 
tunate, is, after all, the best of mission- 
aries." 
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SIXTH 

What ripeness is to the orange, what 
sweet song is to the lark, what culture 
and refinement are to the intellect, that 
happiness is to man. 

— Newell Dwight Htllis. 

SEVENTH 

O happy if ye know your happy state. 

Ye rangers of the fields! whom nature's 
boon 

Cheers with her smiles, and ev'ry ele- 
ment 

Conspires to bless. (The Chase.) 

— Sotnerville. 
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TWELFTH 

'Tis sweet to hear the watch-dog's hon- 
est bark 

Bay deep-mouth'd welcome as we draw 
near home; 

'Tis sweet to know there is an eye will 
mark 

Our coming, and look brighter when 
we come. 

— Byron. 

THIRTEENTH 

How lovely is this world I 
How many joys to us are giv'n, 
Blessings fall on us all : 
How lovely is this world I 

Tr. from the German by 

— /. C. D. Parker. 

FOURTEENTH 

There is pleasure in exertion even 
when it is pushed to the point of fa- 
tigue, as many a sportsman knows, and 
this pleasure is, in good measure, in- 
dependent of the attainment of any 
practical end. 

—Charles W. Eliot. 
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NINETEENTH 

It pays to be happy. Happiness is 
not a luxury, but a necessity. The bene- 
ficial effect of mental sunshine on life, 
ability, strength, vitality, endurance, is 
most pronounced. 

— Christian D. Larson. 

TWENTIETH 

It is the sum of the small daily 
pleasures that are taken and enjoyed as 
they come, that constitutes the bulk of 
the happiness of life. 

— Henry D. Chapin. 

TWENTY-FIRST 

The joy of the individual is always 
related * * * * to the joy of the 
community. It has its flower and its 
fruit in social service, without which it 
is a barren stalk. 

— George Hodges. 

TWENTY-SECOND 

Virtue is said necessarily to produce 
™j its own happiness; and to be constantly 
£/n and adequately its own reward. 

m 
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-John Hawksworth. 
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TWENTY-SEVENTH 

Happiness, is a condition attained 
through worthiness. To find your life 
you must lose it. It is the law and the 
prophets. 

— Lilian Whiting. 

TWENTY-EIGHTH 

Let us be glad of the good things we 
see and hear and feel, and forget what 
may appear disagreeable. 

— Ossian Lang. 

TWENTY-NINTH 

There is pleasure in mere struggle, so 
it be not hopeless, and in overcoming 
resistance, obstacles, and hardships. 

—Charles W. Eliot 

THIRTIETH 

The sweetest cordial we receive at last 
Is conscience of our virtuous actions 
past. 

'Sir /. Denham. 
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WENTY-FOURTH 

ou wish always to stray further? 
>od lies as near; learn only to 
tiappiness, for happiness is al- 

lere. 

— Goethe. 

^WENTY-FIFTH 

True happiness 
:s not in the multitude of friends, 
the worth and choice. 

— Ben Jonson. 

^WENTY-SIXTH 

■e's lots of fun in the world if a 
only knows how to find it. 

—Elliott Flower. 



'^ENTY-SEVENTH 

lappiness is not the growth of 
rth, 

soil is fruitless if you seek it 
ere: 

exotic of celestial birth , 
never blooms but in celestial air. 
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TWENTY-EIGHTH 

The art of being happy lies in the 
power of extracting happiness from 
common things. 

— Henry Ward Beech er. 

TWENTY-NINTH 

Men become the happier when they 
realize that Nature is their partner and 
co-worker in every enterprise. 

— Newell Dwight Hillis. 

THIRTIETH 

What happiness the rural maid attends, 
In cheerful labour while each day she 

spends ! 
She gratefully receives what Heaven 

has sent, 
And, rich in poverty, enjoys content. 

— Gay. 

THIRTY-FIRST 

Happiness is a sunbeam which may 
pass through a thousand bosoms with- 
out losing a particle of its original ray. 

— Sir P. Sidney. 
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FOURTH 

He that is of a merry heart hath a 
continual feast. 

Proverbs xv,, /J. 

FIFTH 

"He who goes down into the battle of 
life giving a smile for every frown, a 
cheery word for every cross one, and 
lending a helping hand to the unfor- 
tunate, is, after all, the best of mission- 
aries." 
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SIXTH 

What ripeness is to the orange, what 
sweet song is to the lark, what culture 
and refinement are to the intellect, that 
happiness is to man. 

— Newell Dwight Htllis. 

SEVENTH 

O happy if ye know your happy state, 

Ye rangers of the fields I whom nature's 
boon 

Cheers with her smiles, and ev'ry ele- 
ment 

Conspires to bless. (The Chase.) 

— Somerville. 
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TfFENTY'EIGHTH 

The true basis of cheerfulness is love, 
hope, and patience. 

— Samuel Smiles. 

TWENTY'NINTH 

"Open your eyes, look, see why this 
is. How good it is that it should be 
just this way." 

THIRTIETH 

O happiness: our being^s end and aim! 
Good, pleasure, ease, content; whatever 

thy name ; 
That something still which prompts 

th' eternal sigh. 
For which we bear to live, or dare to 

die. — Pope. 

THIRTY'FIRST 

The direct pursuit of pleasure, or to 
demand happiness, may indeed be fu- 
tile; but the instinctive pursuit of our 
activities is not futile, unless it be ill- 
advised; and from such pursuit, when 
it is wisely ordered, some essence of 
happiness is inevitably derived. 

— Bliss Carman, 
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FIRST 

lappiness produces happiness. |^. 

It may be cultivated, and is, ^ 

largely a condition of habit, i^^ 

the same circumstances will ^. 

ght to one and discontent to g«! 

nd no process of culture is so '^ 

: as that which fosters the ha- M 

od of sunny enjoyment. ^» 

—Lilian ff kiting. K 

SECOND S 

, we must conquer incessantly, ^ 

lave the courage to be happy. Sk 

— Amiel. i.^ 

W 

THIRD m 

less appears to be a state that M' 

iest when unsought. ^ 

—Henry D, Chapin. ^ 
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^ FIFTH 




We want more loving knowledge to 
fgj enable us to enjoy life, and we require 
^ to cultivate the art of making the most 
{^v§ of the common means and appliances 



a|j of enjoyment which lie about us on ev- 

hjl ery side. 

jjj — Samuel Smiles. 

^1 SIXTH 

fiw To make much of little, to find rea- 

(^ sons of interest in common things, to 

1^ develop a sensibility to mild enjoy- 

ff^ ments, to inspire the imagination, to 

a^ throw a charm upon homely and fa- 

SS miliar things, will constitute a man 

'Yl master of his own happiness. 

>Stf — Henry Ward Beecher. 

'm SEVENTH 



m 

lOT • The best way to secure future happi- 
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ness IS to be as happy as is rightfully 
possible to-day. 

— Charles William Eliot. 
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!» But true^peacc^caa be had only by | «- 

Up victory. 

^ — George Hodges. 
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TWELFTH 

Mental sunshine not only attracts the 
best from without, but it also causes the 
best to grow from within. We all pre- 
fer the sunshine, and we are naturally 
attracted wherever a sunbeam is in evi- 
dence. -^Christian D. Larson. 

THIRTEENTH 

If we opened our minds to enjoy- 
ment, we might find tranquil pleasures 
spread about us on every side. We 
might live with the angels that visit 
us on every sunbeam, and sit with the 
fairies who wait on every flower. 

— Samuel Smiles. 

FOURTEENTH 

It is a matter of economy to be 
happy, to view life and all its conditions 
from the brightest angle. It enables 
one to seize life at its best. 

— Horatio W. Dresser. 

FIFTEENTH 

When a man has such things to think 
on, and sees the sun, the moon, and 
stars, and enjoys earth and sea, he is 
not solitary or even helpless. 

— Epictetus. 
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TWENTIETH 

Surely, O Life, thy name is happi- 
ness and hope. 

— Martin Farquhar Tupper. 

TWENTY^FIRST 

The more liberal the sympathy, the 
more is the interest of life extended; 
and the more extended one's range of 
interests, the more does one multiply 
the means and resources of happiness. 

— Lilian Whiting. 

TWENTY'SECOND 

Happiness, let us admit, is not a rel- p^ 

ative thing, as pleasure is, but a posi- 
tive condition of the spirit regardless 
of surroundings, a fundamental state 
of being in which normal personality 
finds the justification and value of life. 

— Bliss Carman. 

TWENTY'THIRD 



Probably the most lasting source of 
happiness is found in unselfish love. 
This keeps alive a constant interest in 
those who are the objects of affection, 
which, in turn, is naturally reflected 
into the relations of life. 

— Henry D. Chapin. 
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TWENTY'EIGHTH 

He who loves most has most. 

— Henry van Dyke. 

TWENTY'NINTH 

Oh, how one longs to express the 
glory and beauty of life from this 
higher point of view, how one longs for 
some stronger language, or for some 
means of communicating to the untold 
thousands to whom life is still a mys- 
tery and a burden that fundamentally, 
and for them, when they shall be quick- 
ened to see it, life is really a joy, an 
apocalypse crystal clear, through 
which appears the fair spirit of tran- 
scendent Being! 

— Horatio W. Dresser. 

THIRTIETH 

If one would be happy, let him for- 
get himself and go about making some 
one else happy. 

— Lilian Whiting. 
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TWELFTH \" 

Happiness depends on helpfulness j ^ 

as health depends on air and food — ^be- \ 

cause we are made that way. I 

— George Hodges. I 



THIRTEENTH \ 

Happiness is the result of God's will | 
for us, and not of our will for ourselves ; 
and so we can only find it by giving our 
lives up, in submission and obedience, 
to the control of God. fr 

— Henry van Dyke. \ 



g^ — Samuel Smiles. 
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FOURTEENTH [ 

Put on, therefore, gladness that hath f 
always favor with God, and is accept- 
able unto him, and delight thyself in 
it; for every man that is glad doeth the 
things that are good, and thinketh good 
thoughts, despising grief. 

— Shepherd of Hermas. 

FIFTEENTH 

Duty is the end and aim of the high- 
est life; the truest pleasure of all is that 
derived from the consciousness of its 
fulfillment. 



TfFENTY'FIRST 

"Paradise indeed might," as Luther 
said, "apply to the whole world." 
What more is there we could ask for 
ourselves. 

— Sir John Lubbock. 

TJVENTY'SECOND 

Our happiness as human beings, gen- 
erally speaking, will be found to be 
very much in^roportion to the number 
of things we Move, and the number of 
things that love us. 

— Samuel Smiles. 

TWENTY'THIRD 

Through every fibre of my brain. 
Through every nerve, through every 

vein, 
I feel the electric thrill, the touch 
Of life, that seems almost too much. 

— Henry W. Longfellow. 

TWENTY'FOURTH 

To believe and go forward is the key 
to success and to happiness. 

— Lilian Whiting. 
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TWENTY'EIGHTH 

Fireside happiness, to hours of ease 
Blest with that charm, the certainty to 
please. (Human Life.) 

— Rogers. 

TWENTY-NINTH 

Happiness is an interior matter, an 
attitude toward life, depending on the 
individual soul. 

— George Hodges. 

THIRTIETH 

He who has done the best he can, has 
a right to be as happy in the hope of 
ultimate triumph as though he was al- 
ready enthroned amidst that triumph. 

— Newell D wight Hillis. 

THIRTY-FIRST 

Write it in your heart that every day 
is the best day in the year. 

— Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., for extracts from 
"Ideal Suggestion Through Mental Photog- 
raph^* and "Edward Burton" both by Henry 
Wood, 

The Bobbs-Merrill Co., for extracts from James 
Whitcomb Riley and Elliott Flower, also from 
"The Furnace of Earth," by H. E. Rives, 

Charles Scribner's Sons, for selections from "Joy 
and Power," "Fisherman's Luck" and "The 
Pathway to Peace," all by Henry van Dyke. 

The Library Shelf, for quotations from "Thought 
Vibration," by William Walker Atkinson, 

G, P. Putnam* s Sons, of New York and London, 
for citations from "The Heart of It," by Hora- 
tio W, Dresser. 

The Hon. Chauncey Depew, 

Mr, Ossian Lang, 

Mr, Ripley D, Saunders, 

Henry Dwight Chapin, M, D., for citations from 
"Vital Questions." 

Agnes Repplier, for selections from "Points of 
View," 

Mr, Christian D. Larson, 

Mr, John Burroughs, for extracts from "The Se^ 
cret of Happiness," in "Literary Values and 
Other Papers," 
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March 20 

Nov. 2 

July 16; Nov. 17 

Jan. 19; Oct 26 

March 21 

Feb. 21 ; Aug. 15 

May 18 

May 3 



Alfred's King^ Boethius 

Amiel 

Atkinson, William Walker 

AuREuus, Marcus 

Bacon, Francis 

Bain, Alexander 

Beattie, James (Minstrel) 

Beaumont, Dr. Joseph 

Beecher, Henry Ward 

Jan. 18; March 22, 25; April 22; May 7, 28; 
June 4, 15, 19, 29; July 18, 19; Aug. 28; Sept 11 ; 
Oct 7; Nov. 6. 

Bible, The 

March 3, 10; April 15; June 7; Aug. 8; Sept 4; 
Oct 3, 22; Dec 25. 

Blair, Robert June 27 

Brooks, James Gordon Feb. 14 

Browning, Robert Feb. 4 

Burroughs, John March 11; Sept 8; Oct. 4. 

Byron, Lord July 10; Sept 12 

Carman, Bliss 

Jan. 5, 28; Feb. 26; May 9; June 18; Oct 10, 31 ; 
Nov. 22; Dec. 5. 

Chapin, Henry D. 

Jan. 9, 21; Feb. 19, 27; March 7, 14; July 4; 
Sept 2, 10, 20; Oct 12; Nov. 3, 23; Dec. 8, 
16, 27. 

Chase, Russell D. April 30 

(JIhatfield Aug. 11 

Cicero April 11; Aug. 10 

Claudian Aug. 19 

Corneille May 14 

Cotton, Nathaniel May 16 

CowPER, William March 1; May 11 

Curtis, George Wiluam Jan. 14 ; Feb. 15 ; April 20 
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Denham^ Sir J. Sept 30 tM 

Depew, Chauncey Jan. 13 ^H 

Dresser, Horatio W. Feb. 18-20 Nov. 14-29 kg 

Drummond, William May 8 ^^ 

Dryden, John Sra 

April 13, 16; July 25; Aug. 23; Oct. 21. ^ 

Eliot, Charles William JblSd 

Jan. 12; Feb. 9; March 13, 27; April 7, 25j fc^ 

May 19: June 6, 14; Aug. 12; Sept 14, 29; Jrtl 

Oct 9, 27; Nov. 7, 16; Dec 9. \:A 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo fe^J 

Feb. 6; April 10; July 9, 23; Dec 31. ggj 

Epictetus Jan. 2; May 12; Nov. IS %^ 

Fletcher, Horace April 23 tfl 



Flower, Eluot Aug. 26 r. "if 






Gay, John Aug. 30 t'^ 

Gilmore, Mary Putman June 9 £^<? 

Goethe July 29 ; Aug. 24 jj^ 

Good July 6 M^ 

Goodell, Constans L., Aug. 2 |^S 

Hamerton, Philip Gilbert Jan. 22 |rj^ 

Hawksworth, John July 21 ; Sept 22 rM 

Hegan, a. C. (Mrs. Wiggs) Feb. 3 ^if 

Hermas, Shepherd of Dec 14 i 5i 

HiLLis, Newell Dwight f^¥ 

Jan. 10, 15, 23, 29; Feb. 8; March 8, 31; April ft.J 

2, H 24, 26; May Ift 21, 31; June 24, 26; July ^9 

13; Aug. 3, 9, 29; Sept 3, 6, 26; Oct 5, 19, 25; 6 ' 

Nov. 8, 19; Dec 2, 3, 18, 30. 

Jan. 1, 8, 11, 27; July 7, 22; Sept 9, 21; Nov. fcj 

4, 10, 11, 18, 27 ; Dec 6, 12, 26, 29. f^ 

Jefferies, Richard June 10 f)^ 

Jonson, Ben Aug. 25 Jpl? 

Keats, John June 22 ^g^ 

Lang, Ossian 'jfe 

Jan. 6; March 6, 23, 30; May 22, 26; July 8; 6^4 

Sept 1,28; Nov. 26. |^ 

La Rochefoucauld Sept 17 fsii 
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